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Thames Morasses 

But in the choice of evils it would be better that our 
American prose should run to gallicisms, if so it might be 
supple and sensitive; better even that it contract a certain 
eccentricity if there come with this a capacity for precise 
rendering of the image: than that it should fall into lignifi- 
cations of phrase, as in pre-Flaubertian English; into the 
traps of British academic thought — pomposity, Spectator, 
Times Lit. Sup. solemnity, the "cradle" of the balanced 
sentence — and all this other fustian, which is so adequately 
interpreted to mean that "any proof to the contrary will 
be ignored." 

"The rhetoricians ruined the empire," and the Georgians 
finished the Asquith administration, and England of course 
must be let to do as she likes; but there is no reason for 
our being implicated in the debacle of her intellect and of 
her literature. Ezra Pound 

REVIEWS 

KORAL GRISAILLE 

Kora in Hell: Improvisations, by William Carlos Williams. 

Four Seas Co. 

Patience, rather than any other attribute, has become the 
needful luggage of him who journeys through the chron- 
icles of this day. 

The human being is, at his best, a creature full of curi- 
osity. We wish to know why we are as we are, and how 
the thing we call our modern world has come to be. So 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

we read the modern world's literature, and we are about 
as near a solution of the problem as were ever the book 
and thought lovers of any other day; which is saying but 
little, and yet all. What beyond this is there to say? 
Nothing remains but elaboration. 

Often it is not only the lack of patience, but also the 
slippery, unsatisfactory combination of book and moment, 
that prevents us from the entirely generous and relaxed 
attention which such a work as Kora in Hell requires. 

Just why these Improvisations are likable is difficult to 
say. The book holds many sadnesses and bitternesses be- 
tween its covers; and certain of them, once discovered, find 
for themselves congenial nooks and resting-places in the 
mind. 

William Carlos Williams leads us gently, not always 
gently, by the hand, to nowhere in particular. Of course 
it is easy enough to slip a hand out of a hand — a simple 
matter, but involved here and there with little wishes and 
preferences. There is an elusive charm about the way in 
which the sadnesses and bitternesses are disclosed. Even 
though at conception they must have leaned with all their 
powerful weight upon the pen of their translator, his chosen 
words, which contain and impart them, flip and flick and 
dance and dart about, so that the image of Mr. Williams 
in his sadness creating his word-impressions becomes curi- 
ously that of a dancer waving a spotted scarf. 

Perhaps it is partly the very positive veiling of thought 
that is so agreeable, when coupled with the certainty that 
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Koral Grisaille 

soon a note will relieve the tension and tell the tale. But 
that the pleasurable sensation one must admit in reading 
the book. should rest entirely upon this psychological prop 
is obviously absurd. One must not go too far. It is only 
one among several small, frail apologies I might proffer 
in explanation of my own liking for and interest in Mr. 
Williams' experiment in delicately insulting, macabre gri- 
saille. 

The plainly worded fact I am coming to, slowly enough, 
and now and then plucking a wayside weed as I travel, 
is that I find this work sad and beautiful, and very much 
akin to the rambling but honest way of my own observing 
sense. 

So many little things, so many, so many . . . and but 
an hour's reflection! When a butterfly wing moves in the 
sunshine, it is not easy to catch the pattern among the 
colors, but the thing is real enough all the time. Im- 
provisations are butterfly nets, but notes are drops of chloro- 
form. After that one not only sees, one knows. 

There is a genial and sweet simplicity in the form: 
"Go as far as you will with the music, and damn the 
public! . . . There's the business of the notes for certain 
people . . . Always some dull wits even among those who 
pay for their seats." 

I still say there is a colossally nice simplicity about it, 
and that the change of tonality is utterly agreeable. 

There are things to be taken from Kora in Hell: Im- 
provisations. Even after but half a rending it has been 
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POETRY : A M agaz i n e of Verse 

possible to go on about this book rather eagerly, and that 
in itself is almost an introduction to its strong personality, 
a personality with a sense of something partly eastern 
about it; but why a flavor of the Orient must cling mys- 
teriously to all writings that conform to a semi-regular 
change of pitch is unexplained. Perhaps it is that the far 
extremes of pure lightness and seriousness are so commonly 
the possession of the Oriental, and so rarely ours. 

Helen Birch-Bartlett 

CRUCIBLE 

Sun-up, by Lola Ridge. B. W. Huebsch. 

The words* of Lola Ridge are thrust into the turmoil 
of today's city like darting flames — they are a curse and a 
cry of revolt. 

Emily Dickinson meant poetical solitude ; she meant think- 
ing solitude of a poetic kind, Chinese daintiness at times. 
Adelaide Crapsey meant sadness, sweet sadness; sometimes 
rebellion too, but a sweet sad rebellion. Amy Lowell means 
voluminous and disorderly culture, wordiness, exaggeration; 
which words may all go under a heading that would com- 
prehend the case of most women artists — weakness. But 
as for Lola Ridge, to fit her case no diminutive adjective 
could serve. ' It is not a case of sweetness, nor of any of 
those qualities which, up to date, have been said to pertain 
to women writers. She is a poet, that's all. 

Talk of propaganda here! I wish every poet had some- 
thing as strong and virile to uphold. It is not a matter 
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